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A BIOGRAPHICAL. TECHNOLOGICAL, AND TOPICAL 
DICTIONARY OF ART. 

We here present the first pages of a Dictionary, which is in- 
tended to contain concise biographies of ancient and 
modern artists, explanations of technical terms, and other 
matters of interest to the general reader. The basis of this 
compilation is a " Biographical Dictionary cf Painters, 
Sculptors, Engravers, and Architects, by John Gould ; 
published in London, in 1838, and which is itself a com- 
pilation from Filkington and other works. The explana- 
tions of terms are taken chiefly from a very valuable Dic- 
tionary, which was commenced in the London Art-Jour- 
nal, in January, 1850, and which is illustrated with 
excellent wood-cuts. Use has also been made of Bryan's 
Dictionary, Dunlap's History of the Arts of Design, 
Count RaenjnskV s Hisloire de VArt modernc en AUe- 
magne, the Abbe de FontenaVs Dictionnaire des Artistes, 
and other works. 

A AL AST, or AEL AST (Evd. Van), a celebrat- 
ed painter of the Dutch school, born at Delft in 
1602, and died in 1658, aged 56. He principally 
excelled in fruit pieces and other subjects of 
still life ; particularly of dead game, helmets with 
plumes of feathers, vases of gold and silver, dis- 
posed with elegance and transparency of color, 
giving an extraordinary lustre to the gold, silver, 
and steel. There are some fine specimens of 
this master's works in the possession of the. 
Elector, now King, of Bavaria, at Munich. 

AALAST or AELAST (William Van), born at 
Delft in 1620, and died in 1679, aged 59. He 
was a painter of the same school, and nephew to 
the above, but more celebrated, and better 
known in Italy by the name of Gulielmo. He 
practised some years in France and Italy with 
great success, and after visiting his native city. 
Delft, settled at Amsterdam, where he received 
considerable encouragement, and his works sold 
for a very high price. During his stay at Flor- 
ence he was employed by the Grand Duke, who 
publicly presented him with a gold chain and 
medal, as a testimony of his approbation and an 
acknowledgment of his talents. 

AARSENS, AERTSEN, or Aersens (Peter), a 
celebrated historical and portrait painter of the 
Flemish school, born at Amsterdam in 1519, and 
died in 1585, aged 66. He was the disciple of 
Alaert Glaessen, a portrait painter of eminence. 
Aarsens principally excelled in Scripture sub- 
jects, but his principal and most celebrated 
work was a very fine altar-piece which he paint- 
ed at Antwerp, representing the Crucifixion, 
which was unfortunately destroyed in an insur- 
rection in 1666. Another of his works is an 
altar-piece representing the Death of the Vir- 
gin, which is in a good style and warm tone of 
coloring. At Delft he painted a Nativity, and 
the offering of the Wise Men ; which are ac- 
counted excellent performances. He was well 
skilled in perspective and architecture, and drew 
the figure correctly. He possessed great versa- 
tility of power, and painted low subjects in an 
exquisite style of humor, yet in his great works 
nothing of the boorish painter is perceptible.— 

AARTGEN (or Aertgen), an eminent painter, 
born at Leyden in 1498, and drowned in a drunk- 
en frolic in 1564. He was at first a woolcomber, 
but turning his mind to painting, he at length 
became so distinguished an artist, that Francis 
Floris, an eminent painter and critic, who had 
studied the works of Michael Angelo with much 
success in Italy, was attracted by his fame, and 
went to Leyden on purpose to see him, and find- 
ing him in a mean habitation offered him a hand- 
some maintenance if he would settle at Antwerp, 
which he refused, not liking to leave his pot 
companions. 

ABARCA (Maria de), a Spanish lady, who 
distinguished herself in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, by the portraits which she paint- 
ed, in a style of peculiar excellence. She was 
contemporary with Rubens and Velasquez, by 
whom she was much respected ; the time of her 
death is not recorded. 

ABBATE (Andrea), a painter of fruit and 
still life, born at Naples. He was much employ- 
ed by the King of Spain at the Escurial, along 
with Luca Giordano ; his grouping was excel- 



lent, and his coloring bold, with a peculiarly 
fine relief. 

ABBATE ( ), was of Italian extraction, 

though but little known ; a fine picture of aCarita 
by this artist is in the palace Zambecari at Bo- 
logna. 

ABBATI (Nicolo del), an historical painter of 
considerable eminence, born at Modena in 1512. 
He was a pupil of Antonio Bagarelli, who was a 
Modenese sculptor. His style, coloring, and 
composition were grand and expressive, and the 
drawing and character of his figures much in the 
manner of Parmegiano, whom he appears to have 
taken as his model. His works are but little 
known in England, but one of the best speci- 
mens of his skill is in the Cleveland House Gal- 
lery, belonging to the Duke of Sutherland, 
formerly in the collection of the Duke of Orleans. 
The subject is the rape of Proserpine, in which 
he has manifested great taste and judgment. 

ABBATI (Filippo), an historical painter of 
the Italian school, born at Milan in 1640, and 
died in 1715, aged 75. He was ready and fertile 
in invention, and tolerably correct in his design ; 
he had an uncommon freedom of hand and deli- 
cacy of touch ; was expeditious in his execution, 
and painted with equal facility both in oil and in 
fresco. 

ABBOTT (L. F.), an eminent portrait painter 
of the English school, born about 1762, and died 
in 1803. The heroic Nelson sat to this artist 
several times, and the picture of this noble ad- 
miral, as well as his portraits in general, are 
much esteemed as faithful likenesses, and in a 
good style. 

ABBEMA, a painter of the Dusseldorf Aca- 
demy, and follower of Lessing. 

Abbozzo. {Hal.) The first sketch or dead co- 
loring, to which the French give the terra frolle : 
the term is applied indiscriminately, whether 
the sketch is made in one color, as umber, or 
whether the colors are thinly applied, or rubbed 
in as they are intended to remain when the pic- 
ture is finished. 

Absorbed. In Italian. Proscmgato; in French, 
Bmbru. When the oil with which a picture is 
painted has sunk into the ground or canvas, 
leaving the color flat or dead, and the touches 
indistinct, it is said to be absorbed. This term 
is nearly synonymous with Chilled, or Sunk in. 
Absorbent-Grounds are picture-grounds pre- 
pared in distemper upon either panel or canvas; 
they have the property of imbibing the redun- 
dant oil with which the pigments are mixed, of 
impasting, and are used principally for the sake 
of expedition. 

ABEL (Joseph), a painter, born in 1768, at 
Aschach, died at Vienna in 1818. He passed six 
years at Rome as a pensioner of the Austrian 
government. He painted Klopslock in Elysium, 
mythological and historical subjects, excellent 
portraits, and many religious pieces. He may 
be considered as the most distinguished pupil of 
Fiiger. 

ABILGAARD (Nicholas), a Danish painter, 
born at Copenhagen in 1777, and died in 1809. 
He painted large allegorical and historical pic- 
tures in the palaces of the king and royal family. 
His allegories are cold and uninteresting. He 
had some taste for architecture, and designed the 
ornaments of the palace occupied by the king 
while Prince Royal ; as a professor of the Aca- 
demy, he had great influence upon the edu- 
cation and development of Thorwaldsen, who 
regarded him as a benefactor. 

Academic. — Academy figure. In the first 
sense, we call a figure of academic proportions 
when it is of little less than half the size of 
nature, such as it is the custom of pupils to draw 
from the antique and from life ; any figure in an 
attitude conventional, or resembling those cho- 
sen in life academies for the purpose of display- 
ing to the students muscular action, form, and 
color, to the greatest advantage. In the second 
sense we employ the term Academy-figure to 
describe in a composition a figure which the ar- 
tist has selected and posed with skill, in such a 
manner as to exhibit his skill in design, but 
without due regard to the character of the per- 



sonage and the voluntary action of the subject 
of the picture or statue. Sometimes Academy- 
figure is understood to be one in which the ac- 
tion is constrained, and the parts without mutual 
connection with each other, as frequently hap- 
pens to those who model from a study which 
was only intended to exhibit the development 
of certain muscles or members of the body. 

Academy-figure is also the name by which 
we designate a figure drawn, painted, or model- 
led from the nude solely, without any other in- 
tention than that of studying the human form, 
and as a part of academic studies. 

Academy. This term was applied to all great 
schools, scientific societies and institutions. It 
was first given to schools of art in Italy, and, be- 
sides the old Florentine Academy, which was 
only a kind of learned ^Esthetic Society, we 
must mention the Academy of San Luca, still 
existing at Rome, founded by Frederick Guc- 
chero, in 1593 ; but whose real existence, after 
slumbering a hundred years, began with Mar- 
ratti. 

We subjoin brief sketches of the most distin- 
guished Academies. 

It does not appear that the Greeks or Romans 
had any public or gratuitous academies of the 
arts of design. There was a celebrated private 
school at Sicyon. It was established by Eupom- 
pus, about 400 B. C. ; but acquired its greatest 
renown under his scholar Pamphilus of Amphi- 
polis, who succeeded him. The course of study 
there, occupied ten years, and the admission-fee 
was an Attic Talent (about $1200). 

Academies are much older as assemblies of 
honor, than as gratuitous schools of design. 
The first institutions of an academical character 
were simple guilds established from feelings of 
piety, and including decorative artists as well as 
painters. One of the most ancient of these, was 
that of St. Sophia, of Venice, called a school, 
which was instituted in the middle of the 13th 
century. It was not, however, a school, until it 
was made such by a decree of the Venetian 
senate in 1766. The first distribution of prizes 
took place in 1774. Its present title is Reale 
Accademia delle Belle Arti in Venezia. Its col- 
lection of pictures is the largest and finest in 
Venice. The Universita de' Dipintori, of Siena, 
was probably as old as the Venetian Society. 
St. Luke was its patron. St. Luke was the saint 
of painters, as he was supposed to have painted 
the image of the Virgin Mary. This belief 
existed as early as the 8th century. The error 
originated, probably, in confounding a Greek 
hermit of an earlier age, of the name of Lucas 
with the Evangelist. There was also a society 
of sculptors in Siena, as early as the 13th cen- 
tury. A society of painters was established in 
Florence in 1350. under the title of Compagnia 
di San Luca, and it existed until 1561, when an 
academy was formed, chiefly through the instru- 
mentality of Vasari. Its patron and first presi- 
dent was the Grand Duke, Cosmo I. Francesco 
Squarcione established a private school of art 
at Padua, in the earlier half of the 15th century. 
He was apparently the first private individual 
who collected a museum of drawings and ancient 
works of art : he made it for the express pur- 
pose for which the collections of our academies 
are now made — for the example and instruction 
of his pupils. His scholars at one time amount- 
ed to 137. Rome, also, had its Compagnia di San 
Luca, from which arose the now celebrated Ac- 
cademia San Luca. Girolamo Muziano is stated 
to have been its founder, about 1590. Milan 
had its old guild of painters, some time before 
the year 1499; and Leonardo da Vinci estab- 
lished an academy there for the Duke Lodovico 
il Moro. The first Milanese academy in the 
present sense of the term, was instituted in 1609. 
It was re-established in 1775. The private aca- 
demy of the Carracci, at Bologna, was very 
famous; they called it L' Accademia d<5 Desider- 
osi, and they termed themselves gl' Incaminati, 
or the Slarlcd. Ludovico Carracci accomplish- 
ed the separation of the painters from the arti- 
sans. This school ceased at his death in 1619. 
The present Bolognese academy was founded by 
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Clement XI. It is indebted for its valuable gal- 
lery of pictures chiefly to Pius VII. An aca- 
demy was founded at Perugia in 1573, and there 
are now academies in most of the principal 
Italian cities. 

The academies of France are numerous. 
Paris had its privileged company of St. Luke, 
as early as 1390 or 1391 ; but as this included 
artisans, the artists, in course of time being 
dissatisfied, formed a distinct society in 1640, 
which in 1648 was constituted by Louis XIV 
a royal academy of painting and sculpture, 
Le Brun being its first president. The first ex- 
hibition took place in the Palais Royal in 1673. 
Its second was at the Louvre in 1699. From 
that date till 1848, the exhibition was made at 
the Louvre. In that year it was held in the 
Tuileries. There was no exhibition in 1849, 
and in December, 1850, it was opened in a tem- 
porary structure, erected in the Cour d'Honneur 
of the Palais Royal. The academy was sus- 
pended by the National Convention in 1793 ; but 
re-established by Napoleon as part of the Insti- 
tute of France, in 1806. Louis XIV, by the 
advice of Colbert, instituted the French aca- 
demy of painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
at Rome, upon a plan furnished by Le Brun. 
Evrard was its first director, in 1665. The pupils 
are all pensioners of the French government. 
Its present location, the Villa Medici, was made 
by the French Republic, during the Consulate 
of Napoleon. The French provincial academies 
have effected but little for the arts. 

The royal academy of St. Ferdinand, at Ma- 
drid, was established by Ferdinand VI, in 1752. 
Since the year 1758 it has maintained six pen- 
sioners at Rome. In 1768 the royal academy of 
San Carlos was established at Valencia, by 
Charles III. There is also an academy at Sara- 
gossa, and there are institutes of the arts in near- 
ly all the provincial capitals of Spain. 

In Germany there are upwards of thirty 
academies or public schools of design. The 
oldest German academy of the arts is that 
of Nurnberg. established in 1662. The royal 
academy of Munich, was established by Maxi- 
milian Joseph I, in 1808. The royal acade- 
my of the arts, of Berlin, was established in 
1699, by Frederick I. It sends pensioners to 
Rome. An academy was established at Dils- 
seldorf, in 1767, by the Elector Carl Theodor. 
Its first director was J. L. Krahe : the present 
director is F. W. Von Schadow. There is no 
academy at Frankfort, but the place of one is 
well supplied by the Stadel Institution of the 
Arts : this was opened in 1828. Its first director 
was Philip Veit, and the director in 1848 was J. 
D. Passavant. author of a well-known life of 
Raphael. This institution was founded by 
Stadel, a banker of Frankfort, who bequeathed 
for the purpose his valuable collection and a 
million of florins. These collections at his death, 
in 1818, amounted to 5000 original drawings; 
375 oil paintings, 22,000 engravings, many casts 
and bronzes, carvings in wood and ivory, and a 
choice art library. The Vienese academy was 
founded by Joseph I, in 1705. The curator or 
head of this, cannot be an artist, but must be 
some high officer of state. The academy of 
Dresden was instituted by Augustus II, King of 
Poland, in 1705. In 1775 an academy was es- 
tablished in Hesse Cassel. An art academy was 
established at Amsterdam in 1654 ; at the Hague 
in 1632 ; at Antwerp in 1510; at Bruges in 1720 ; 
at Brussels in 1770; at Stockholm in 1733 ; at Co- 
penhagen in 1754 ; and at St. Petersburg in 1765. 

In Great Britain the earliest institution of a 
public character, to give instruction in the arts 
of design, was the Museum Minervae, established 
by Charles I, in 1635. Walpole mentions an 
academy of painters, of which Kneller was the 
head. In 1724 another academy was opened in 
Covent Garden, by Sir James Thornhill. In 
1758 the Duke of Richmond opened a gallery 
of casts from the antique, in Whitehall, forming 
an academy or gratuitous school of design for 
young artists. In 1765 a society of artists in 
London succeeded in obtaining a charter as a 
corporate body, as "The Society of Artists of 



Great Britain." Mr. Lambert was the first 
president. By means of an intrigue in 1768, this 
society was supplanted in the favor of the King 
and the public, by the "Royal Academy of Arts 
in London." Its first president was Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. The Royal Hibernian Academy of 
Dublin was founded in 1823. An academy was 
established in Edinburgh, in 1826, which became 
the Royal Scottish Academy in 1838. 

In America, the first school for the fine arts 
seems to have been that attempted in 1791, by 
Charles Wilson Peale, which failed, and was suc- 
ceeded in 1794 by the Columbianum, which was 
more successful. The first exhibition of paint- 
ings in Philadelphia was opened that year in In- 
dependence Hall. The pictures were borrowed 
from citizens. In 1801 several citizens of New- 
York formed a society, and called themselves 
" The New-York Academy of the Fine Arts." 
Of this institution the first officers were, Ed- 
ward Livingston, President; Col. Wm. Smith, 
Dr. Jos. Brown, John B. Provost, Wm. Cutting, 
Wm. M. Seton, and Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
Directors ; Robert L. Livingston, Treasurer, 
and Dr. Peter Irving, Secretary. A charter was 
obtained in 1808, the words "New- York" were 
changed to " American." in the title. Robert R. 
Livingston, who was then Minister at Paris, pur- 
chased there plaster casts of the most celebrated 
ancient statues, for this society. In 1805 several 
gentlemen of Philadelphia, chiefly through the 
exertions of Jos. Hopkinson, Esq., established the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, which 
was opened in 1807. In May, 1810, a number 
of artists and amateurs of Philadelphia formed 
an association, which they denominated "The 
Society of Artists of the United States." They 
afterwards united with the Academy in arrang- 
ing exhibitions, and their first was opened on 
the 6th of May, 1811. The Society of Artists 
after a time dissolved. The Pennsylvania Aca- 
demy still continues, we believe, in a flourishing 
condition, and has a yearly exhibition. The 
American Academy of the Fine Arts, which had 
languished for several years, in 1816 was revived, 
chiefly by the influence of Dr. Hosack and De 
Witt Clinton. The corporation of the city of 
New- York gave to them the use of the long 
building on Chambers-st., which had been used 
as an alms-house, and in the autumn of 1816, 
an exhibition was opened there. About the 
year 1825 the artists, being dissatisfied with the 
management of the American Academy of the 
Fine Arts, formed a drawing association, which 
afterwards was organized into a new academy, 
called the National Academy of Design. Of 
this institution, Professor Morse was the first 
president. Their first exhibition took place over 
the Arcade baths, in Chambers-st. They after- 
wards removed to Clinton Hall, then to apart- 
ments in the New- York Society Library building, 
and finally, in 1850, to their present building in 
Broadway, near Bond-st. This institution has 
an excellent collection of casts, and has general- 
ly maintained a drawing school through the 
winter months. An Academy of Fine Arts was 
established at Charleston, in 1821. The Athen- 
aeum, a literary institution of Boston, has a col- 
lection of paintings and sculptures, and makes an 
exhibition every year of these and other works. 
There is an academy of the fine arts in Mexico, 
called the Academy of San Carlo, which has a 
yearly exhibition. 

Accessories. Objects and materials indepen- 
dent of the figure in a picture, and which, with- 
out being essential to the composition, are nev- 
ertheless useful, whether under the picturesque 
relation, to fill up those parts that without 
them would appear naked, to establish a balance 
between the masses, to form the contrast, to 
contribute to the harmony of colors, and so add 
to the splendor and richness of a picture : or, 
under the relation of poetic composition, to fa- 
cilitate the understanding of the subject, recall- 
ing some one of the circumstances which have 
preceded, or which will follow the action ; to 
make known the condition and habits of the 
figures ; to characterize their general manners, 
and through them the age and country in which 



the action takes place, &c. : such are draperies 
variously adjusted, trophies affixed to the walls, 
devices, sculptured divinities, furniture, carpets, 
lamps, groups of vases, arms, utensils, &c. 
Every object and material not absolutely neces- 
sary to the direct narrative, is accessory. Of a 
painter who employs and executes these objects 
effectively we say that he is successful in his ac- 
cessories, which also includes all the parts of the 
adjustment of the figures, the draperies except- 
ed. Some authors rank among the accessories 
all which is not an essential part of the subject of 
the composition, as well as the figures which are 
not necessary to the action ; but in this sense the 
word accessory is used adjectively, ceases to be 
technical, and takes a general acceptation.* 

Accidental Color is the name given to that 
which an object appears to have when seen by 
an eye which at the time is strongly affected by 
some particular color : thus, if we look for a 
short time upon any bright object, such as a 
wafer on a sheet of paper, and then direct the 
eye to another part of the paper, a similar wafer 
will be seen, but of a different color, and this 
will always be what is called its Complementary 
Color ; thus, if the wafer be blue, the imaginary 
spot will be orange ; if red, it will be changed 
into green; yellow, it will appear purple. The 
elucidation of this interesting subject belongs to 
the science of Optics. 

Accidental Light. Secondary ligl hich 

are not accounted for by the prevale. Tect; 
effects of light other than ordinary daylight, 
such as the rays of the sun darting through a 
cloud, or between the leaves of a thicket of trees, 
or such as penetrates through an opening into a 
chamber otherwise obscure ; the effect of moon- 
light, candlelight, or burning bodies. 

Accidental Points. In perspective, vanishing 
points that do not fall on the horizontal line. 

Accidentals are those unusual effects of strong 
light and shade in a picture, produced by the 
introduction of the representations of artificial 
light, such as those proceeding from a fire, or 
candle, &c.f In landscape the term is applied to 
the representation of such effects as may be sup- 
posed to be transient, whether of light or shadow. 

ACH, VAN, or ACHEN (John), an eminent 
historical and portrait painter, born at Cologne 
in 1566, and died in 1621, aged 55. He was first 
a pupil of Jerrigh, with whom he continued six 
years. After much practice he travelled to 
Venice, and adopted the Venetian style of color- 
ing ; from whence he went to Rome, where he 
improved in design. He painted a Nativity for 
the Jesuits' church, and a portrait of a celebrated 
lute-player of the name of Venusta, which is 
reckoned one of his best performances. His ta- 
lents and polite accomplishments recommended 
him to the notice of the emperor Rodolpho ; and 
he was employed by the court of Bavaria to paint 
the portraits of the electoral family as large as 
life, and a grand picture of the discovery of the 
cross by Helena, the mother of Constantine, for 
which the emperor presented him with a chain 
and medal of gold. At Prague he executed se- 
veral much-esteemed pictures, particularly a 
Venus and Adonis, which so much pleased the 
emperor, that he employed Van Ach as long as 
he lived. His style was a mixture of the principles 
of the Venetian and Florentine schools. 



* " [n the early ages of Art few accessories were employed, 
and those of the simplest kind ; but in later times the acces- 
sories have become more and more important, till we find the 
figures which tell the story merely accessories in a landscape 
or piece of architecture, as in Wilson's ' Niobe' (N. G. 11(1), 
in Caravaggio's picture of * Christ and his Disciples at Em- 
maus' (N. G. 172). the supper on the table, which is a mere 
circumstance, divides our attention with the principal action. 
When accessories are introduced without any meaning or 
motive, and in direct opposition to the sentiment of the sub- 
ject, it is an instance of bad taste ; Paul Veronese perpetually 
sinned in this manner, as did Rubens, and as do, generally, the 
Dutch and Flemish painters. Hoganh is very remarkable for 
the ingenious use of accessories, though apt to overload with 
them his subject, for the sake of being intelligible."— Mrt. 
Jameson. 

t In the celebrated Jfotte of Correggio is a fine instance of 
an accidental, in which the light appears to emanate from the 
infant Jesus. In almost all Rembrandt's pictures these ef- 
fects are exhibited in a very striking manner. 
[To be continued.] 



